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A modern textbook in applied economics. 


Our Economic Organization 


By LEON C. MARSHALL, Dean of the School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago, and LEVERETT S. LYON, Assistant Professor 
of Commercial Organization in the School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago. 
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some detail. 
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THE NEW MEANING OF GEOGRAPHY 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION? 


I wave decided not to take this oppor- 
tunity to dwell upon general principles of 
education, or to explain why a university 
exists. Some of you may be disappointed ; 
others may be greatly relieved. I prefer to 
turn directly to the consideration of certain 
conditions in this country which may indi- 
ate to you the significance in the new plans 
that have been made for Clark University. 
First, let us review briefly a few salient 
facts in history. 

We shall celebrate in America this year, 
in various ways, the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the coming of a little boat into 
the harbor of Plymouth and the establish- 
ment of a colony. At about the same time 
that the Plymouth Colony was founded 
several other colonies were established 
along our Atlantic sea coast. For a little 
more than 150 years the colonists in this 
new land remained, for the most part, east 
of the Appalachian Highlands. Their 
trade was chiefly with the countries of 
western Europe and the West Indies. 
The physical barrier on the west delayed 
migration, and possibly the Indian tribes 
discouraged some from attempting to move 
westward. It is certain that there were no 
easy means of transportation from the At- 
lantie coast into the interior of the coun- 
try. The concentration of these colonists 
led them to have many interests in com- 
mon, and in the end led to the establishing 
of a new nation. 


1Inaugural address given on the occasion of 
the installation of the president of Clark Univer- 
sity. 


At the close of the Revolutionary War 
there was a pronounced impetus given to 
western migration, and in the period of 
about 150 years since that war there has 
been in this country the most remarkable 
expansion and the most remarkable devel- 
opment of natural resources recorded in 
human history. In the first few decades 
the broad prairie lands of the Mississippi 
Valley were settled, and several states es- 
tablished. The great wealth of furs in the 
Northwest and the discovery of gold near 
the Pacific coast induced many venture- 
some spirits to push beyond the valley of 
the Mississippi and that of the Missouri, 
across the Great Plains, through the Rocky 
Mountains and the desert regions, and 
finally over the high Sierras to the beauti- 
ful valley lands bordering the Pacific coast. 

Following the Civil War came a renewed 
impetus to westward migration. More and 
more of the western part of our country 
was appropriated by settlers. More and 
more of our mineral resources were dis- 
covered and developed. During the same 
period came the construction of railroads 
on a remarkable scale, and the rapid settle- 
ment and great industrial development of 
this nation has been largely due to the 
wonderful facilities which the railroads 
have furnished. 

With the expansion of our great agricul- 
tural and manufacturing industries there 
has come the demand for foreign markets. 
That demand is especially strong to-day, 
because we now have the ability to produce 
food supplies and many useful articles far 
beyond our immediate needs. Further- 
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more, we need raw materials from foreign 
lands to maintain certain of our industries. 
For example we do not yet produce rubber 
or silk in any appreciable amount. 

We have as a nation taken on the re- 
sponsibility of caring for many other peo- 
ples. With the purchase of Alaska came 
the responsibility of educating, and in 
many cases supporting, the native Indians 
and Eskimos of that land. As we have ac- 
quired the Philippines, Hawaii, the Samoan 
Islands, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Panama Canal Zone, we have as- 
sumed duties as a nation which have broad- 
ened our interest in the world and in the 
various peoples of the world. In the last 
decade our national experiences have led 
us to appreciate more keenly than in all 
the time before that we are vitally con- 
cerned with almost everything that goes 
on in this world. No great disturbance in 
the economic or social life of any nation 
can take place without affecting us. More- 
over, we have come to appreciate more 
keenly our moral responsibility. We tried 
to meet this in the great world war, and as 
a nation we may be justly proud of the part 
which we played; proud not only of the 
work that the men did who went to the 
front, but of the way in which every 
American citizen cooperated to make pos- 
sible the services which we rendered. At 
the Peace Conference we were fortunate in 
not having any old scores to adjust, and 
we had no desire to take lands or posses- 
sions of other peoples, 

During the period of rapid expansion 
and of rapid development in industry and 
commerce, the horizon of the American 
people has been so broadened that it has 
become world wide. Since the meeting at 
Versailles we have appreciated our in- 
creased interest in foreign affairs. This is 
reflected in our newspapers and periodicals, 
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in public addresses, and in personal con- 
versation. Almost every publication which 
comes to our hands to-day contains some 
reference to a foreign land. Many of our 
periodicals are publishing maps and de- 
scribing the resources in distant lands. 
Great corporations have been formed for 
the promotion of foreign trade. Our state 
department has recognized the geographic 
profession, and is building up a depart- 
ment of geographers. Certain states have 
appointed experts to direct and promote 
the teaching of geography. The army has 
a department of geography in its war col- 
lege. The Civil Service Commission now 
recognizes the profession of geography. 

During the period of American expan- 
sion we have discovered and somewhat 
clearly defined the natural resources of this 
country. We appreciate that these re- 
sources are remarkable in extent and in 
variety, but that they are limited in 
amount. They have led to the development 
of great wealth, and even with the ever- 
increasing population there has been an 
abundance for all who would put forth a 
reasonable amount of effort. 

The time has come, however, when these 
resources have been largely appropriated. 
There are now very limited areas of land 
open to public entry, and those lands are 
in many cases not desirable. The coal, oil, 
gas, and many of the metallic resources 
have been appropriated. Our forests have 
been largely exhausted. When our ances- 
tors came to this land about 45 per cent. of 
it was covered by forest growth. To-day 
the forested areas of New England are 
very limited. The forested region of the 
Great Lakes, which furnished an abun- 
dance of lumber during the period of 
settlement and made possible the shipment 
of wood and wood products to other parts 
of the country and of the world, is now so 
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depleted that about six million dollars’ 
worth of wood products are being im- 
ported each year into the region of the 
Great Lakes. We are now drawing largely 
upon the forests of the south, but it is esti- 
mated that within a few decades those for- 
ests will be exhausted, and our one large 
reserve will be far’ off to the northwest, 
whence the cost of transportation must al- 
ways be very heavy. 

We can not now as individual citizens 
select and have for the asking rich farm 
lands, great coal, oil, or gas fields, or valu- 
able forest lands. Even the water rights 
on streams and all the best water-power 
sites are zealously guarded. Natural gas, 
that most perfect of all fuels, has been for 
the most part wasted. One state geologist 
reported to the legislature of his state year 
after year that the value of natural gas 
which was being wasted in that state was 
equal to the value tepresented in a ear- 
load of coal being thrown away every 
minute during the same time. Many of 
the oil fields have been exhausted; and it 
is unreasonable to expect that we shall con- 
tinue to discover oil fields at the same rate 
at which they have been discovered during 
the past half century. 

One after another our natural resources 


_ have been drawn upon in the industrial de- 


velopment of this nation. Our record is 
one of extravagance, and, in many cases, 
of shameful wastefulness, yet there remain 
in this country vast undeveloped resources. 
Our future industrial and commercial de- 
velopment will depend largely upon the 
proper use, and that means the proper 
conservation, of the remaining resources. 

We have enjoyed what a geologist would 
eall a period of expansional evolution; 
just as when the seas spread over the con- 
tinents in ancient geologic periods, life in 
the shallow waters found new areas to in- 
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vade and new food supplies. During such 
periods the amount of life increased 
rapidly, new species developed, and there 
was apparent prosperity in the sea. When 
those seas reached their maximum expan- 
sion and the life continued to increase in 
number, the food supply probably became 
insufficient, for we read in the geologic 
records of such periods of the extinction 
of species. When the ancient seas re- 
treated and the area covered by shallow 
waters grew less, the life therein became 
more and more limited and passed through 
a period of crowding and struggling which 
meant restrictional evolution. During 
such periods in the history of life on this 
earth many species and large groups of 
animals became extinct. Those that sur- 
vived we think of as those that were best 
able to adapt themselves to changing con- 
ditions. 

Have we not reached the period when we 
can not easily solve our problems as a na- 
tion by spreading out, by expansion, by 
the appropriation of more lands and more 
resources? If this epoch has been reached, 
we must solve certain problems for this 
nation in a new way. 

During the same period of time the other 
nations of the world have been expanding, 
until all the lands of the world that are 
valuable to man have been taken. There 
is scarcely a scrap of land, not a tiny is- 
land in the seas, that is not claimed by 
some one of the nations. Most of the nat- 
ural resources of the world have been ap- 
propriated. The picture of expansional 
evolution which I drew for the United 
States is applicable to the entire world and 
I raise the question again—has not the 
whole world a period of restrictional evo- 
lution before it? The geologic records 
show clearly that man has been on earth 
but a brief time. He is, as it were, in his 
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childhood, and this great period of expan- 
sional evolution, to be followed by a period 
of restrictional evolution, may be one of 
many struggles which he may be foreed to 
meet. Are we not facing to-day definite 
signs of overcrowding and consequent re- 
strictional evolution? What is the mean- 
ing of millions dying from starvation this 
winter season in one of the countries of the 
world? Why should the people in another 
country die by millions following a period 
of drought? We look upon the conditions 
in Central Europe to-day as temporary. 
We hope they are temporary, but are we 
certain that the resources of that small 
continent will support the great and ever- 
increasing populations of Europe? 

We must look forward to the better use 
of all lands and of all the natural re- 
sources throughout the world, and to more 
favorable conditions for the exchange of 
commodities to help solve many of the 
problems which the world is facing. We 
shall have almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties in attempting to educate people to 
high ideals of citizenship in this country 
or any country unless they are well fed and 
have comfortable living conditions. If we 
wish to establish new methods for solving 
international problems, if we are tired and 
disgusted with the methods recently relied 
upon, we must see to it that certain phys- 
ical problems dealing with actual living 
conditions in the different parts of the 
world are first solved. We may then, 
through education, attempt again to estab- 
lish a new point of view in dealing with 
international questions. 
| This brief review emphasizes, I believe, 
the necessity for the American people to 
become cognizant of the resources and ac- 
tual living conditions in the various parts 
of this country and informed as to the 
resources, the character of the people, their 
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hopes and ideals, and the actual living con- 
ditions in the other countries of the world. 
‘We must develop in the American people 
an international point of view. We have 
reached the stage when our future growth, 
perhaps our peaceful existence, depends 
upon our judgment in dealing with the 
other peoples of the world. 


II 


With this background may we turn to 
certain phases of the immediate situation 
in our educational work in America. At 
the time this university was opened there 
were but few opportunities for pursuing 
graduate studies in this country. Clark 
University at once took a very eminent 
position among the few institutions where 
research work beyond the college stage was 
being actively promoted. 

Since the founding of this university 
many colleges in the country have estab- 
lished graduate departments. Many uni- 
versities have developed graduate profes- 
sional schools, and to-day the opportunities 
for research work in colleges, in universi- 
ties, in industrial plants, and in specially 
endowed institutions are numerous. The 
diffiulty often is in finding men with suffi- 
cient power, imagination, and devotion to 
research to occupy the positions available. 

But with all our enthusiasm for ad- 
vanced studies we have unfortunately neg- 
lected the development of research work in 
that field which should lead most directly 
to an understanding of the present actual 
living conditions in this and other lands. 
We have neglected to develop the study of 
geography in this country. In this we 
have lagged far behind the people of cen- 
tral and western Europe. There, geog- 
raphy is taught in all the schools leading 
up to the universities, and in all of the 
leading universities, there are large de- 
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partments of geography. At the Univer- 
sity of Paris there are usually seven or 
eight on the staff who give their entire time 
to instruction or investigations in geog- 
raphy. We are, as far as geographic 
knowledge is concerned, an illiterate peo- 
ple. That means that we are illiterate as 
to the economic conditions in the different 
parts of the United States and in foreign 
lands. We do not as citizens know how to 
vote intelligently on questions of interna- 
tional policy, and yet such questions are 
brought before us almost every day in 
newspapers, and we may expect questions 
of international significance to be brought 
before us in every succeeding national 
election. 

Every one who is going into consular or 
diplomatic service should know the geog- 
raphy of his own country, the resources in 
the different sections, the people, and the 
problems the people are meeting, before 
he attempts to represent those people in 
another land or court. He should know 
also the geography of the world—know it 
not simply as place geography, but as the 
geography which leads to an understand- 
ing of the hopes, the aspirations of the 
people. 

Most of us recall geography as an ele- 
mentary school subject. We bounded 
states, defined islands and peninsulas, and 
named capitals. Perhaps there are some 
here who sang the names of the capes and 
the names of the capitals in their geog- 
raphy lessons. 

Geography to-day is not merely an in- 
formational subject. It has become a sci- 
ence, concerned primarily with the inter- 
pretation of present conditions in the world. 
Each group of people is living in what we 
may think of as a natural region. That 
region has certain physical features; it is 
a lowland plain near the coast or inland, or 
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it is an upland, or a mountainous district ; 
it has a certain climate, and it has certain 
natural resources. 

In the study of the physical features the 
geographers feel a close bond of fellowship 
with other students of the natural sciences. 
They are building up conceptions of the 
origin and history of land forms that stim- 
ulate the imagination most wholesomely. 
There is a special pleasure coming from 
these studies to any one who travels or any 
one who reads, and there is a cultural value 
equal perhaps to that which may come 
from the study of any one of the natural 
sciences. The study of the atmosphere is 
a branch of physics, and the application of 
the laws already discovered is having a 
direct and very interesting influence upon 
life to-day. In climatology we see an im- 
mediate human interest in the study of the 
laws of the atmosphere. When the nat- 
ural resources are studied, geology, chem- 
istry, biology, and many other sciences are 
called upon for contributions. 

Through a study of the physical fea- 
tures, the climate, and the natural re- 
sources we come to understand the physical 
setting—the stage, as it were, upon which 
human beings come and enact their lives. 
The people who inhabit a natural region 
are responding to the geographic stimuli. 
They have brought with them traditions 
and race characteristics which determine 
many of their customs and social institu- 
tions, but their lives in that particular re- 
gion depend upon the geographic condi- 
tions which they find about them. 

Those in one habitat come to require an 
exchange of commodities with those in 
another. Trade between these natural re- 
gions of the world springs up, and all coun- 
tries become bound together by a network 
of trade routes and lines of communication, 
in the ocean and on the surface of the 
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ocean, on the land, and through the air. 
The remarkable scientific and mechanical 
progress of the last half century has now 
brought the entire world within the range 
of a few days’ journey. 

Geographers are striving constantly to 
understand man’s effort to adapt himself 
to the everchanging environment within 
the different natural regions of the world. 
The study of history, economics, and the 
social sciences must proceed hand in hand 
with the study of geography, for we are 
aiming in the end to understand human 
geography. 

It has been peculiarly unfortunate that 
most of those who have returned to teach 
in our elementary schools, have had no 
further training in geography than that 
which they received in the same elementary 
schools where they are to teach. Even 
those who go through the normal schools 
usually escape without any special train- 
ing in geography. In the colleges and 
universities the situation is even worse, for 
very few colleges or universities offer any 
work in geography. Teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and college presidents 
complete their training and enter upon 
professional work without being influenced 
by geographical instruction. They do 
not feel impelled to promote the study of 
geography in their schools. 

Dr. Edward B. Mathews, of the Division 
of Geology and Geography of the National 
Research Council, has recently collected 
the following data: 

Out of 571 colleges in America 401, or 
70 per cent., offer no geography, and if 
physiography be considered a part of geol- 
ogy, then the colleges offering no geog- 
raphy reach to 81 per cent. At present 
105 institutions give all the college instruc- 
tion in geography that this country offers, 
and of these only 31 offer an opportunity 
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for more than two years, and only 9 offer 
four years or more of continuous study in 
geography. 

The University of Chicago now has the 
best organized and most fully equipped de- 
partment of geography in this country. 
There is not a single institution east of 
Chicago where graduate students are 
adequately provided for in the field of 
geography. The system of geographical 
instruction in this country must be made 
complete with work in the elementary 
schools, high schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, just as truly as the instruction and 
opportunities for advanced studies have 
been provided in history, languages, and 
certain of the natural sciences. 


Ill 


During the last few years, however, 
there has been a great awakening in this 
country of an interest in geography. 
Those actively engaged in promoting re- 
search work in this field have organized 
the Association of American Geographers. 
There has also been established the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers, 
which aims to improve the teaching of 
geography. This council now has 34 state 
branches. The Journal of Geography is 
the property and official organ of the 
council. The American Geographical So- 
ciety is appropriating large sums in sup- 
port of geographical researches in Latin 
America. The National Geographic So- 
ciety has sent out several research expedi- 
tions. 

In 1913 my predecessor at Harvard 
warned me against leading too many men 
into the study of geography, for he told 
me that I could not find places for them. 
That was true then, but it is not true to- 
day. During the past year we have known 
of at least forty calls from different insti- 
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tutions for experts trained in this field. 
The calls come from superintendents of 
publie schools, state commissioners of edu- 
eation, from high schools, normal schools, 
colleges, universities, large business estab- 
lishments, the geographical societies, the 
Department of State and the National Sur- 
vey. Since coming to Clark University I 
have received ‘several such requests, and 
when I have replied that I could not fill 
the order, some have asked me to place the 
order on the books and supply the man as 
soon as possible. Even at this time, when 
educational institutions find it diffieult to 
increase their salary budgets, many of 
them are anxious to establish departments 
of geography. Others are ready to expand 
their departments of geography. These re- 
quests represent a demand from the Amer- 
ican people which the educational institu- 
tions are trying to meet. 

Many of the large banks and corpora- 
tions engaged in foreign trade are taking 
from our educational institutions men 
trained in geography and offering them 
financial inducements to leave the aca- 
demie work. I predict that the young 
men trained in economic and commercial 
geography will be called to assist in the 
development of our great manufacturing 
and trading industries just as the economic 
geologists have been called into mining, 
metallurgy, and exploratory work for min- 
eral resources. 

IV 


After a careful study of the needs in 
higher education in this country the trus- 
tees of Clark University adopted plans 
which, if suecessfully carried out, will lead 
to the development in Clark University of 
a department unique in America and pre- 
eminent in its special field. It will be a 
department which should help to fill a real 
gap in our educational system, and make 
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important contributions to the work of all 
schools in America. It will be a depart- 
ment where a large part of the resources 
available and a large part of the energy of 
the staff will be devoted to the promotion 
of research work and productive scholar- 
ship. It should enrich the cultural values 
in education and make important contri- 
butions bearing upon industrial and com- 
mercial problems and upon many other 
national and international problems before 
the adult citizenship of the United States. 

In addition to the regular collegiate 
courses and to graduate work in certain of 
the strong departments for research al- 
ready established, we shall offer to teachers, 
to men entering large business enterprises, 
especially international trade, to all those 
who wish to enter consular or diplomatic 
service, special facilities in the study of 
geography. It will be our policy to estab- 
lish and develop a graduate school in geog- 
raphy ; a school with a staff of experts who 
must become familiar with the geography 
of the different parts of the world; not 
entirely home-made experts, but experts 
who, by means of frequent visits, active 
correspondence, and constant study of a 
given portion of this earth, keep up to 
date in their knowledge of the actual con- 
ditions in the different countries. 

The laboratory for the staff in such a 
school is world wide. No one member of the 
staff will ever see all of that laboratory, but 
the laboratory work is as essential as it is in 
the development of the sciences of physics, 
chemistry and biology. Just as field work 
has been absolutely essential in the devel- 
opment of the science of geology, so it is 
essential in the scientific study of geog- 
raphy. Our representatives must have a 
first-hand knowledge of the people whom 
they are studying and the conditions 
which they are describing. They should 
return from their laboratory studies full 
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of enthusiasm with up-to-date information, 
ready with their pens, ready to teach, and 
ready to prepare new maps. They should 
put new life into the institution. We 
must look forward to developing for 
America a great bureau of information re- 
garding the present conditions in this and 
distant lands. We must look forward to 
the preparation for American educational 
institutions and for American industrial 
interests of experts in the geographic 
fields of study and service. As the re- 
search work of the members of this staff 
progresses, we will look forward to the ap- 
pearance of a series of authoritative 
volumes on the geography of this and 
other countries. 

Our library will be enlarged to meet the 
needs in those fields of study in which 
special opportunities are offered, and we 
may confidently predict that it will, within 
a few years, become the most complete geo- 
graphical library in America. We shall 
welcome special students, explorers, and 
authors who wish to make Clark Univer- 
sity library their headquarters while they 
are preparing manuscripts for publication. 

We have already been asked by citizens 
of Worcester to found a Geographical 
Society in this city. Such a society would 
naturally invite as speakers explorers, 
travelers, and eminent scientists. We 
have been asked to establish correspond- 
ence and extension courses in geography 
and in industrial history so that teachers 
who can not return to college may become 
better prepared for the work they find 
they must do. Through our summer 
school we hope to serve teachers. 


v 
Our policy will, I believe, react very 
favorably upon the collegiate division of 
the university. With the union and re- 
organization of the faculties the curricu- 
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lum of the college should be enriched, and 
we shall expect every one who is added to 
the staff of Clark University to offer some 
instruction to the undergraduate students. 
Every Clark College man should have the 
opportunity of meeting and working with 
the various members of the staff, and we 
shall limit the number of students in the 
college so that all of the instruction may 
be given by well-trained experts. I trust 
that the work offered and the college life 
provided will be such that the man who 
has an opportunity to attend Clark will 
appreciate that he is very fortunate. 
There are certain distinct advantages in 
attending a small college. 

Throughout the work of the entire in- 
stitution our aim shall be to cooperate in 
the training of American citizens. We 
shall use whatever knowledge we have 
available as a tool in the training of young 
people. The passing of courses is not a 
guarantee of an educated man. We shall 
look more for growth in power, for growth 
in moral and intellectual independence. 


VI 

This nation has closed the period of 
great physical expansion, and is facng new 
problems in internal development; it has 
closed the period of isolation and is facing 
new problems of international relations. 
We must from now on have at our com- 
mand a knowledge of the geography of the 
world. We must develop in the American 
people an international point of view. 
Our education should lead not only to the 
development of broad-minded, noble, and 
generous American citizens who will in- 
telligently sympathize with the people of 
all nations, but to broad-minded, noble, 
and generous citizens of the world. 


W. W. Atwoop 


PRESIDENT OF CLARKE UNIVERSITY 
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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION! 


THE year that has elapsed since the last 
meeting of this association is the first year 
of the existence of the permanent executive 
office of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. I therefore, welcome the opportunity 
of presenting to this association, which is 
itself a constituent member of the council 
and whose members constitute a large per- 
centage of the council’s institutional mem- 
bership, a brief report of what the coun- 
cil’s office has done and of certain of its 
plans for the future. 

You may be interested at the outset to 
know of the present status of the council’s 
membership. There are, you will recall, 
three classes of members, namely, constitu- 
ent members, associate members and insti- 
tutional members. The constituent mem- 
bers are the national associations dealing 
with education whose representatives in 
the council constitute its voting body. 
There are now sixteen constituent members 
as follows: 

The Association of American Universities, 

The National Association of State Universities, 
The Association of American Colleges, 

The Association of Urban Universities, 

The Catholic Educational Association, 

The Association of Land Grant Colleges, 

The Society for the Promotion of Engineering 

Education, 

The Association of American Medical Colleges, 

The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, 

The Association of Collegiate Alumna, 

The National Education Association, 

The National Education Association, Department 
of Superintendence, 

The National Council of Normal Schoo] Presidents 
and Principals, 

The Council on Medical Education of the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association, 

The Council of Church Boards of Education, 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

1 Address delivered before the Association of 
American Colleges, January 7, 1921. 
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It will be apparent that almost all 
national associations dealing directly with 
problems of higher educational policy are 
now included in the council’s voting mem- 
bership. The exceptions are a few associa- 
tions concerned with aspects of profes- 
sional education. It is the hope of the 
council’s officers that these also may in 
time be moved to fulfill the conditions of 
constituent membership. 

The associate members of the council are 
a group of societies national in scope con- 
cerned with higher education or with the 
development of some branch of science, 
but, with one or two exceptions, not pri- 
marily concerned with the establishment of 
educational policy. There are at present 
twelve associate members as follows: 

The Alumni Association of American Rhodes 

Scholars, 

The American Association for the Advancement of 

Science, 

The American Historical Association, 

The American Scandinavian Foundation, 

The Association of Collegiate Schools of Archi- 
tecture, 

The Religious Education Association, 

The National Institution for Moral Instruction, 

The National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

The Modern Language Association of America, 

The American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 

The National Research Council, 

The Society of College Teachers of Education. 

This class of members is evidently al- 
most indefinitely extensible. The council 
has made no special effort to induce all 
societies of a cognate character to affiliate 
with it under the rubric of associate mem- 
bership. I anticipate that when the coun- 
cil’s work is a little better known and its 
policies definitely established it will under- 
take to bring into working relations with 
itself a much larger number of associations 
of this sort. 

The institutional members are those 
which contribute from one to five hundred 
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dollars each a year to the council’s sup- 
port. The membership fee of each insti- 
tution was established by the council’s 
finance committee in the summer of 1919 
according to the best information then at 
hand concerning the institution’s size and 
resources. There are now one hundred 
and twenty-two institutional members, 
You may be interested in a rough classifi- 
eation of the types of institutions which 
have joined the council. In spite of legal 
difficulties which have appeared in some 
states, twenty-three state institutions are 
included in the list. Of these, ten are 
land-grant colleges. There are thirty-seven 
institutions of the university type, that is, 
institutions, whether called colleges or 
universities, which maintain several divi- 
sions for advanced professional study. 
This group contains the majority of the 
outstanding universities of the United 
States. Seventy-eight members are inde- 
pendent colleges of arts and _ sciences. 
Most of these are, I believe, members of 
this association. 

The council’s membership is not re- 
garded as static. Indeed, without special 
solicitation, institutional members have 
been adding themselves slowly during the 
past year. The council’s finance com- 
mittee is now engaged in bringing the 
desirability of joining once more to the 
attention of those institutions which have 
not thus far accepted membership. 

The financial ~esourees of the council 
are derived from membership fees. No 
private or corporate benefactor has thus 
far seen fit to contribute to its treasury. 
From the membership dues of the associa- 
tions and institutions now belonging to it, 
the council has an assured annual income 
of $22,445. All but a small, fraction of 
this is pledged for five years. Since there 
was a surplus at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1920-21, the council has for this 
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period a working budget of approximately 
$26,000. Like everything else, it needs 
more money, not to live, but to serve more 
completely the ends for which it was estab- 
lished. With the money in hand, however, 
it has set itself to the performance of cer- 
tain tasks which seem to be especially 
designated for the one agency of a com- 
prehensively representative character. 

A year ago the situation presented by 
Congressional legislation bearing on edu- 
cation was full of interest if not of portent. 
Approximately one hundred educational 
bills or bills having educational features 
were awaiting action. The majority were, 
of course, trivial, and it was not expected 
that they would pass. A dozen or more 
measures, however, were of the utmost im- 
portance to all educational interests. If 
certain of them were enacted, the control 
and support, and in some fields the con- 
tent, of American education would be 
revolutionized. The council’s membership 
was very imperfectly informed of the pur- 
port of these measures. The main pro- 
visions of the Smith-Towner Bill, on be- 
half of which a vigorous propaganda has 
been carried on, were fairly familiar to 
every one, but college and university 
officers scarcely knew of the existence of 
other far-reaching proposals. The first 
task to which the council’s office addressed 
itself, therefore, was the making of a 
rather exhaustive summary of the prin- 
cipal bills with interpretative comment. 

To get this material before the college 
public, the council established a quarterly 
bulletin entitled The Educational Record. 
A considerable part of the first three num- 
bers of this publication was devoted to the 
discussion of pending federal legislation 
and to articles interpreting these measures 
prepared by some of the leading experts 
in political science and education. 

A standing committee on Federal Legis- 
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lation has held several meetings and has 
made more or less constant study of the 
legislative situation. As the result of its 
activities, a referendum on the general 
principles of federal participation in the 
conduct of national education, with special 
reference to the most important pending 
bills, has been submitted to the constituent 
and institutional members of the council. 
A pamphlet summarizing the principal 
arguments for and against each of the 
questions asked in the referendum ballot 
accompanied that document. Returns from 
this referendum are coming in steadily. 
Approximately half of the associations 
and institutions addressed have been heard 
from. With these returns in hand, the 
council’s committee on Federal Legislation 
should be able to represent before com- 
mittees of Congress the views of some of 
the most influential persons engaged in 
the work of education. Unquestionably 


changes of great moment are going to be 


made within the next few years in the 
Federal Government’s relation to educa- 
tion. A radical reorganization of the gov- 
ernment’s present educational activities 
impends. It is of the utmost importance 
to all educational officers that sound prin- 
ciples underlie these changes. The inter- 
pretation of federal legislation is, there- 
fore, likely to be a continuing project of 
the council’s office. Its committee on fed- 
eral legislation is undoubtedly one of the 
most important committees. 

Another standing committee which has 
stood sponsor for several activities during 
the past year and has projected others for 
the future is the committee on international 
educational relations. It appeared to be 
peculiarly the function of the council to 
interpret to educational officers of foreign 
countries prevailing standards and exist- 
ing lists of accredited or approved institu- 
tions. The universities of Great Britain 
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and France especially are more interested 
than ever before in the standing of Amer- 
ican colleges. Large numbers of American 
students are now attending higher institu- 
tions in both countries and more are ex- 
pected and desired. The council’s office 
was scarcely established before it began 
to be appealed to for a list of approved 
or reliable American higher institutions. 
The Committee on International Eduea- 
tional Relations, therefore, studied the ex- 
isting lists of standardizing or accrediting 
agencies. It came to the conclusion that 
four of these lists could safely be recom- 
mended to foreign institutions as contain- 
ing colleges of reputable standing and as 
covering the country geographically. No 
one of these lists is perfect. Some few 
institutions are omitted from all four lists 
that are unquestionably of reputable 
grade. A few may be included that are 
unworthy of such inclusion. Nevertheless, 
the committee was convinced that the 
recommendation of these four would un- 
questionably be helpful to foreign institu- 
tions and fair to American institutions. 
It consequently assembled the four into a 
single list which was issued with an ex- 
planatory statement in the Educational 
Record for April, 1920. 

For a long time American academic 
officers have been uncertain how to rate 
the credentials presented by students 
coming from foreign countries. There is 
great diversity of practise. Holders of 
the same foreign degree or certificate 
would be more favorably rated by one 
institution than by another. The Com- 
mittee on International Educational Rela- 
tions judged that it should try to induce 
American higher institutions to adopt a 
uniform policy toward holders of foreign 
degrees and certificates. Because of the 
increasing numbers of French students 
coming to the United States and the desir- 
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ability of establishing closer academic rela- 
tions with that country, the committee 
decided to turn its attention first to French 
academic credentials. It accordingly as- 
sembled, with the help of Monsieur Cham- 
penois and Dr. Duggan, a special subcom- 
mittee composed of persons known to have 
had contact with both the French and 
American systems of higher education. 
This subcommittee prepared a series of 
recommendations covering the terms on 
which the holders of the principal French 
academic credentials should be admitted to 
American institutions. This report was 
published in the Educational Record for 
July, 1920. 

The Committee on International Edu- 
cational Relations has appointed two sim- 
ilar subcommittees, the one to deal with 
British degrees and the other to present 
recommendations concerning Latin-Ameri- 
can credentials. The reports of both sub- 
committees are now nearly complete and 
will shortly be circulated among the college 
officers, 

Since the last meeting of this association 
the council has fallen heir to an under- 
taking launched by the association and 
carried on with conspicuous success by the 
association’s office. I refer to the admin- 
istration of the scholarships granted by 
American colleges to French girls and the 
selection of American women to go to 
France on scholarships and fellowships 
offered by the French government. When 
the association turned this matter over to 
the council it stipulated that the exchange 
should be managed by a broadly repre- 
sentative committee under the chairman- 
ship of the director of the council. Such 
a committee was appointed and has been 
functioning for the better part of the year. 
In pursuance of its task it sent to France 
last summer a committee of three ladies 
who selected from a large number of can- 
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didates thirty-four new scholarship holders 
for American institutions. Forty-two were 
granted scholarships for a second year by 
the institutions which they had attended 
during the last academic year. Twenty- 
four American girls were selected for 
scholarships and fellowships in lycees and 
écoles normales. Late in the spring also 
the French government offered sixteen 
graduate scholarships and fellowships for 
men at the University of Bordeaux and 
the University of Toulouse. Unfortunately 
the announcement came so late in the aca- 
demic year that it was impossible to select 
a full complement of candidates. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the council has ap- 
propriated $2,000 for the expenses of the 
scholarship exchange for the coming year. 

As the outcome of the convention of the 
Technology Clubs Associated, held March 
26 and 27, 1920, a general plan for co- 
operation between industries and higher 
institutions, designed to remedy the crit- 
ical shortage of men for managerial and 
executive positions, was formulated. The 
plan included the establishment of educa- 
tional committees representing various in- 
dustries and the formation of a central 
council made up of delegates from these 
committees. The principal task of this 
council will be to facilitate contacts be- 
tween the industries and higher institu- 
tions and especially to interpret to the in- 
stitutions the educational needs of the in- 
dustries. The Council of Management 
Edueation, as it is called, has just been 
established. Its promoters requested the 
American Council on Education to appoint 
a small committee which might work with 
it in interpreting industries’ needs. The 
council accordingly appointed at its last 
annual meeting a standing Committee on 
Cooperation with Industries. This commit- 
tee is assisting the representatives of the 
Council of Management Education to pre- 
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pare a series of documents indicating the 
specific needs of various industries and sug- 
gesting the educational procedure whereby 
these needs can best be filled. 

The foregoing paragraphs summarize the 
principal undertakings of the council’s 
office and its more active standing com- 
mittees during the year just passed. 
There are certain projects which I have 
not mentioned because they are as yet in- 
complete. 

Two kinds of obligations seem to be espe- 
cially laid upon a body constituted as the 
council is. Each of these may be described 
in a sentence. First there are needed re- 


ports on a number of fundamental prob- 
lems that affect more than one group of 
higher institutions; reports that do not 
necessarily entail much research in their 
preparation but that rather represent the 
collation of available facts and the focus- 
ing of the best expert opinion; reports 


that may be made the basis of general 
policies. For example, I have once before 
ealled the attention of this audience to the 
erying necessity of a report on the present 
status and problems of the college of arts 
and sciences. The position of the college 
has been affected by the large demand for 
technical training, the growth of graduate 
and professional schools, the two-year pre- 
medical and the one-year prelegal require- 
ments and the rapid evolution of the 
junior college. As a result of these and 
other forces, there is general uncertainty 
in the minds of college officials as to the 
purpose of colleges of liberal arts and con- 
sequently as to the content and methods 
of instruction. If this uncertainty does 
not exist in any individual ease it ought to. 
A comprehensive review of the situation 
which will bring the seattered and dis- 
concerting facts together and will redefine 
the college for us is now more needed than 
ever before. It is my judgment that the 
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preparation of reports such as this is pecu- 
liarly the province of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Thus far it has been im- 
possible to secure the means to make the 
particular report referred to but I have 
hopes that these may soon be forthcoming. 

In the second place there is need for the 
unification of similar or identical activities 
carried on by several agencies, A case in 
point is furnished by the present chaotic 
state of collegiate standardization. A 
dozen or more influential agencies are 
measuring and marking colleges. No two 
use the same yardstick. The result of 
their competing and overlapping activities 
is confusion worse confounded. An agree- 
ment among them has become a national 
necessity. The American Council on Edu- 
cation is perhaps in a better position to 
note conditions such as this than other 
bodies are. It is appropriate that the 
council should use its influence to secure 
the necessary unification of procedure. In 
this particular instance, it has asked the 
National Conference Committee on Stand- 
ards of Colleges and Secondary Schools to 
undertake the task of coordination, since 
that committee is an associate member of 
the council and is by its constitution espe- 
cially equipped for this undertaking. 

The council is still an experiment. It 
has completed one year of the five years of 
life that have been guaranteed it. Its 
officers, however, have no fear of its con- 
tinued existence. They believe that its 
opportunities are limited only by the re- 
sources which it may command. 

SamMve. P. Capen 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
WasuinerTon, D. C. 





PITY THE POOR FRESHMAN 


In the fall of 1918, a small, dark-eyed 
and essentially capable-looking young lady 
presented herself for admission to a Cali- 











fornia college. She was a graduate of an 
aceredited high school whose course covered 
a period of four years and netted the 
graduate sixteen units of credit. 

But this high school did not have the 
same ideas concerning the courses a high- 
school student should pursue, as did the 
college to which she applied for admission. 
The former had said by its requirements, 
that a knowledge of Latin is really not an 
essential acomplishment of a high-school 
graduate; while the latter, through its 
entrance requirements, declared that this 
language should be familiar to the person 
desirous of pursuing successfully and com- 
pleting, a college course. 

Of course the college could impose its 
will on the girl. She wanted to attend it; 
she had to, for her parents had recently 
moved to the town. So she had to assent 
when it did the following: It admitted her 
to conditioned freshman standing, with 
two years of Latin as a ‘‘prescription,’’ 
and compelled her to begin at once to work 
off this language requirement. 

The result was that she lost approxi- 
mately one fourth of her freshman year 
by having to take Latin which, when com- 
pleted, would be put back with her high- 
school credits. At the completion of the 
freshman year, her regular classmates had 
approximately eight more semester hours 
of credit on their college course than she. 

Then because of circumstances affecting 
her father’s employment, she had to do a 
thing that is not at all unusual. The 
family moved to Washington state, and she 
matriculated at a Washington college for 
her sophomore year. 

‘*A Sophomore ?’’ queried the Registrar 
with a gleam of interest, glancing up at 
the strange face. Then with a sigh: 
‘Have you your credits with you?’’ 

She had. She had discovered that those 
same credits were mysteries to be conjured 
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with and handled with deep respect. She 
passed them over. 

The Registrar laid the advanced credits 
aside: he knew the college issuing them; 
its work was accepted at face value. But 
he opened the high-school record and 
glanced expertly down it. 

‘You are short,’’ he declared after a 
moment. ‘‘You lack a half unit of mathe- 
matics. We require two years.’’ 

‘*But it wasn’t that last year!’’ she ex- 
claimed, a little flutter of nervousness 
catching her voice. ‘‘I was short in Latin, 
and made part of it up.’’ 

*‘Too bad,’’ he said sympathetically. 
‘We don’t require the Latin at all. But 
we do the Math.’’ 

So mathematics was added to her record 
as a prescription; and she spent a fourth 
of her first semester making it up. This, 
together with the year spent with Latin, 
made her class standing irregular; it 
caused her great annoyance with the 
schedule of courses, trying to avoid con- 
flicts; and it made it necessary for her to 
attend summer school this past summer to 
catch up with the class. 

The issue raised is broad, but really it 
should be worked out in some definite 
manner. Every year we have an increas- 
ing enrolment of the best boys and girls 
of our country in the high schools; and 
each year the number going from high 
school to college is increasing. Yet the 
high schools and the colleges are not artic- 
ulating their work. 

To many it would come as a distinct 
surprise to know that there is really no 
definite idea as to the courses which should 
be taken in high schools. 

There are three forces that influence the 
building of the high-school curriculum: the 
local community as represented by the 
board of education; the State Department 
of Education, as accrediting the course of 
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study adopted by the local board; and the 
colleges of the country, as requiring of 
candidates for admission certain prerequi- 
site courses. 

It is with this last factor that we are at 
present concerned. 

If you examine a college catalogue you 
will discover that it defines the conditions 
under which a student may be admitted to 
the institution. He must have taken two 
or three units of English, two of mathe- 
maties, two of Latin or Greek or German 
or French, one of physical training, and 
so on down to the number of fifteen or 
sixteen units. 

And to ask the college in question just 
why it makes such requirements, would 
elicit the answer: (1) that the perusal of 
such courses has insured proper mental 
discipline; or, (2) that they are necessary 
as representing the irreducible minimum 
of a proper preparatory education; or, (3) 
that the study of such subjects to such an 
extent, provides adequate preparation for 
the regular college courses. 

In reality, we do not know the amount 
of real value behind a single one of these 
answers. For like many another tradi- 
tional product, our school requirements 
have grown up under the buffeting of ex- 
pediency; but once grown, have assumed 
the immutability of the time-honored. 
And only in rare cases have we tried to 
arrive at scientific measurements of the 
worth of what we do. 

Thus if a student should apply for ad- 
mission to the freshman class of North- 
western University, to pursue the course 
in the College of Liberal Arts, he would be 
told to present three units of English, two 
of mathematics, three of some foreign lan- 
guage, and seven others which have been 
given by an accredited high school. 

But the university would add: ‘‘Al- 
though the university permits great lati- 
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tude in the presentation of studies for 
admission, all studies are not regarded as 
equally beneficial. The studies in Group A 
(3 units of English, 1 of algebra, 1 of 
plane geometry) are essentia! to success in 
college courses, and experience has shown 
that students who attain honors in college 
present for admission a liberal amount of 
credit in the studies under Group B, espe- 
cially Latin.’’ (Group B: Latin, Greek, 
French, German.) Annual Catalogue, 
1916-17, p. 64. 

You may imagine, therefore, the mental 
state of the same student, should he pre- 
sent himself at Reed College for admission. 
He would be told: 

‘‘In general, any substantial subject 
which is well taught and which is well 
adapted to the needs of the school counts 
toward admission; and no subject or sub- 
jects are artificially weighted according to 
traditional methods, 

‘‘The college assumes that the schools 
know the needs of their pupils more inti- 
mately than does any college faculty, and 
that the coordination of subjects for the 
individual pupil is primarily a problem 
for the secondary school authorities. It is 
the purpose of Reed College not to hamper 
the work of high schools, either by at- 
tempting to dictate their programs of 
study in the supposed interests of the few 
who may go to college, or by accepting for 
admission less than the creditable and com- 
plete accomplishment of the high-school 
course... . No prescriptions whatever are 
made as to what subjects shall be offered 
for admission... .’’ The Record, 1919-20. 

But suppose the student had prepared 
for admission to Northwestern, and owing 
to some circumstance, had found himself 
in Middletown, Connecticut, in September. 
What would Wesleyan College have said to 
him when he desired to take the course 
there for the A.B. degree? This: 
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‘*We are very sorry, but you have been 
unfortunate in yeur high-school prepara- 
tion. You should have a half unit more of 
mathematics; you are short a unit in his- 
tory; and you are also lacking four years 
of Latin, or three of Greek, whichever you 
prefer to submit.’’ 

But if he had gone to Norman, Okla- 
homa, after his experience at Middletown, 
the state university there would have 
hailed him thus: 

‘You didn’t need that unit of math; 
those fellows at Middletown were spoofing 
you. What you should do is to take an- 
other year of history. As for this Latin 
here—ah—ha, ha! Boy, you are behind 
the times. Two years of any foreign lan- 
guage would satisfy us down here. But 
you will have to make up that history. 
And a course in science; you are short 
that, too. 

‘*But’’—and here Oklahoma does a fine 
thing and an unusual—‘‘even though you 
will have to make it up, it will not be put 
back in your high school, but will count 
as a college elective.’’ 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS! 














Univ. of Chatanooga 
Univ. of Colorado .. 
Kenyon College ..... 
Northwestern Univ.. ! 3 
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Univ. of Oklahoma .| 3 
College of the Pacific, 2 
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1 As far as possible, the requirements given are 
for the A.B, degree, 
2 May divide with Greek. 
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Perhaps a comparison of college entrance 
requirements for a number of our Amer- 
ican colleges may more easily be made by 
reference to the table given above. 

We might approach this comparison 
from any number of angles. The first 
striking observation is the unanimity in 
the English requirements. With one ex- 
ception, all the colleges listed require three 
years of English for admission. Also, this 
requirement is uniformly greater than for 
any other subject. 

In this connection it would be interest- 
ing to account for the fact, so often be- 
wailed by college teachers, that the fresh- 
man’s greatest weakness is his English. 
In spelling, composition, and choice of 
words, is found the greatest weakness, ac- 
cording to the complaint; yet he usually 
takes more of this study in high school 
than of any other. 

Again, the requirements in science might 
be looked over by one acquainted with the 
colleges of twenty years ago. This subject 
is an illustration of the law that at first a 
new study has to speak timidly about its 
claims; that later it is strong enough to 
come out boldly and fight for its rights; 
and finally in its security turns around 
and fights the other new studies coming on! 

Not so long ago science was fighting for 
a place in the curriculum. But having 
gained it and put on the robe of conserva- 
tism, it now turns about and fights with 
outraged persistence, against the recogni- 
tion of vocational subjects. 

But there is enough variation in this 
table of requirements to suggest a doubt 
as to whether we are dead sure what sub- 
jects the high-school graduate should have 
pursued. 

Suppose we begin to split hairs over 
mathematics ; and what man has not heard a 
college faculty thoroughly worked up over 
this subject? From the table we must con- 
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elude that we do not know whether a stu- 
dent should have had a year of the subject, 
or a year and a half, or two years, or two 
and a half. The only way we could know 
would be to study the records of students 
having the various amounts; and such a 
study might be of slight value, since other 
factors than this one doubtless would have 
entered in to produce the records. It 
would be more reliable to look up a suc- 
cessful man’s matrimonial record than his 
career in mathematics or Greek! 

I never fail to have the feeling, when 
looking over the entrance requirements of 
a college hitherto unexamined, that the 
sober statement of essentials is based upon 
the uncertain outcome of a local vote, and 
is not nearly so fundamental as one might 
be led to believe. 

For this reason I would be very slow in 
urging a requirement that might seriously 
handicap a student, when at very best my 
justification for such a course might be 
brought into question by the very next 
catalogue I should examine! 

There is imperative need for definite 
knowledge here; knowledge not philosoph- 
ically arrived at, but scientifically—and if 
possible, statistically—determined. 

Until this is ready to hand, a fair work- 
ing basis might be found helpful. The 
first point in such a basis would be the 
recognition by college authorities that as 
yet we do not know what studies are indis- 
pensable to a liberal education; and that 
therefore we ought to make four years of 
high-school attendance and the earning of 
fifteen units of good grade, about the only 
essentials for admission. 

If, however, the student should desire to 
pursue in college, courses for which he is 
not actually prepared, then the college 
may refuse the privilege. For example, 
a college student not having presented 
mathematics for entrance could not take 
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caleulus; nor could a freshman take Greek 
New Testament without having presented 
Greek as an entrance credit. 

But practically every one recognizes the 
reasonableness of such restrictions as these. 
Where the college begins to tread on un- 
certain ground, is in the requirement, for 
example, of Latin as a basis for the study 
of another foreign language; or of saying 
that the study of Greek is a favorable ele- 
ment in realizing success in life; or of 
declaring that certain studies develop the 
mind and others do not. On such points 
we do not have sufficient knowledge for an 
opinion. 

But this further thing should be done: 
if students are required to take certain 
courses not pursued in high school in order 
to round out their education; if they are 
short certain entrance subjects and are 
compelled to make them up; then in no 
ease should credits so earned be put back 
with high-school entrance requirements. 

The student should get college credit on 
them; they should be part of his college 
electives. This statement from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma is to the point: 

Students who have fifteen acceptable units . . . 
but who lack one or more of the recommended 
units listed below, will be admitted to freshman 
standing, but in their college course they must 
take work that can be substituted for the recom- 
mended units that they lack upon admission. 
Such work, in the college of arts and sciences and 
the school of fine arts, will satisfy the deficiency 
in recommended subjects and will also count as 
elective hours toward the degree.—Bulletin, 1919- 
1920, p. 85. 

ALBERT BENJAMIN CUNNINGHAM 

DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF PuGET SouND, 

TacoMA, WASHINGTON 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE SALARIES OF FRENCH TEACHERS! 
Poorty paid as is traditionally the English 
schoolmaster, he is almost a Croesus compared 
1From The Times Educational Supplement. 
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with his French colleagues. French pro- 
fesseurs de lycée—who correspond, so far as 
correspondence is possible in such very differ- 
ent systems of education, with English public 
schoolmasters—have, together with women 
secondary teachers, been holding a meeting to 
consider the offer of bonuses made to them 
by M. Honnorat, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. They decided absolutely to reject the 
proposed bonus, considering it more in con- 
sonance with their dignity to remain in their 
present state of penury than to accept the 
beggarly pittance offered. 

It is hard to blame them. All that has 
been offered is for the older assistant pro- 
fessors the munificent increase of 300f. a year, 
or at the present rate of exchange £5, and for 
those who have just become assistant pro- 
fessors 23c. per day, which, granted that the 
hapless teacher worked every Sunday and 
every holiday, would amount to about £1 &s. 
per year. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
to find that they voted an order of the day, 
describing M. Honnorat’s project as “ abso- 
lutely useless for dealing with the falling off 
of regruits to the profession, and insufficient 
and even humiliating for the personnel which 
is frequently praised for its professional de- 
votion, but which has received less increase of 
salary than any other branch of the admin- 
istration.” 

Professeurs de lycée are in France civil 
servants, and as such have naturally expected 
to see their salaries increased as those in other 
branches of the service are increased. Yet 
they only get some 10 per cent. more pay than 
they did in 1853, and to-day postmen actually 
get more per annum than professeurs de lycée. 
While a young sub-lieutenant with the mark 
of Saint Cyr yet upon him gets 11,662f. [£195] 
a year, his professor, a learned graduate of 
Paris, is only paid 11,000f. [£184]. Small 
wonder, then, that there is much indignation 
among the teachers. For the old ones it is 
too late now to desert their posts, but the 
younger members of the profession are eagerly 
seeking some outlet which will enable them to 
live in some sort of decency. Industry, litera- 
ture, and journalism are crowded with recruits 
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drawn from a class which, given fair treat- 
ment, would be sincerely and self-effacingly 
devoted to their profession. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION IN FRANCE FOR 
PREHISTORIC STUDIES 

AT a meeting of the governing board of the 
American Foundation in France for Prehis- 
toric Studies, held at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, on February 3, 1921, Professor George 
Grant MacCurdy was elected first director of 
the Foundation. Dr. Charles Peabody is 
chairman of the board and for the present 
will also serve as treasurer of the Foundation. 

The year’s work will open at La Quina 
(Charente) on July 1. After a stay of some 
three months at La Quina, there will be 
excursions in the Dordogne, the French 
Pyrénées and to the Grimaldi caves near 
Mentone. The winter term will be in Paris; 
and the work of the spring term will include 
excursions to the important Chellean and 
Acheulian stations of the Somme valley, to 
Neolithic sites of the Marne or other suitable 
locality, and to Brittany for a study of mega- 
lithic monuments. 

Students may enrol] for an entire year or 
for any part thereof. Those who contemplate 
entering either for the year or for the first 
term, should communicate immediately with 
the director, at Yale University Museum, New 
Haven, Conn.; or with Dr. C. Peabody, Pea- 
body Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 

One Foundation scholarship of the value of 
2,000 franes is available for the first year. 
The special qualifications of the applicant, 
together with references should accompany 
each application. The Foundation is open to 
both men and women students. The uddress 
of the director after June 15 will be care 
of Guaranty Trust Company, Paris. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK 


THE next annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work will be held in the 
city of Milwaukee, June 22 to 29, 1921. 

The conference will hold its meetings in the 
auditorium, which is the most remarkable 
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building of its kind in the United States. It 
has all the requirements necessary for the 
ideal convention hall, ample seating capacity, 
perfect appointments, accessibility and adap- 
tability, absolute safety, complete accessories 
in the shape of telegraph and telephone, stor- 
age accommodations with ample provision for 
exhibition space, banquet and assembly rooms 
and committee rooms. It occupies an entire 
square just north of the main thoroughfare of 
the city, and is readily accessible from all rail- 
way stations and interurban lines and forms 
the nucleus for the projected civic center of 
the city of Milwaukee. 

The main auditorium is constructed without 
a single pillar or post to obstruct the view. 
It is located on the ground floor, and all parts 
of the hall may be reached from the street 
without ascending stairs. It has a flexible 
seating arrangement so that from 5,000 to 
10,000 persons can be comfortably seated, and 
the acoustic properties are exceptionally 
good. All meetings of the conference, both 
general and divisional, will be held in this one 
building. In addition to the great general 
assembly hall, there are four other large halls 
seating from 900 to 1,200 persons each. This 
will be the first time in the history of the Na- 
tional Conference that all the meetings could 
be held under one roof without crowding or 
inconvenience. 

Milwaukee in June is an ideal convention 
city, located as it is on the shore of the lake, 
with ample parking and beach facilities. No 
section of the city is without a public park 
within ten blocks of it. Over 1,200 acres all 
connected by a boulevard system, constitute 
the park system of this great city of the cen- 
tral west. In addition to its parks, the city 
has forty public playgrounds. 

There are daily boat lines with large steam- 
ships from Chicago, and from cross lake ports. 
It is possible for visitors to come to Mil- 
waukee by all lake line from Buffalo or by 
part-way lake travel from Chicago, Detroit, 
Grand Haven and other ports. The Chicago 
North Shore Electric Road operates hourly 
trains from North Evanston. 

Hotel accommodations are ample as has been 
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proved by the fact that Milwaukee has enter- 
tained so many large conventions in the past 
few years. 

A large number of allied organizations will 


‘ hold meetings in Milwaukee either immedi- 


ately prior to or during the week of the Na- 
tional Conference meeting. Among these 
allied organizations will be: The Lutheran 
Inner-Mission Society, Social Service De- 
partment of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Public Health Nurses’ Association, the Na- 
tional Urban League for Social Service among 
Negroes, the Jewish Conference of Social 
Welfare, the Canadian Conference of Public 
Welfare, Foreign Community Workers, Na- 
tional Board of the Y. W. C. A., the National 
Association for Community Organization, the 
American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers, National Federation of Day Nurser- 
ies, Inter-state Conference on Illegitimacy, 
National Probation Association, National 
Conference on Education of Backward, Tru- 
ant and Delinquent Children, American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work, 
National Children’s Home Society, National 
Child Labor Committee and National Travel- 
ers’ Aid Society. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR STUDENT RECORDS OF 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


In January, 1921, the registration records 
of the university were improved by the addi- 
tion of photographs of the students. These 
photographs were taken by the university on 
registration day and, as a beginning, included 
only new students. 


Four copies of each photograph were 
printed; and these sets were distributed one 
to the Registrar’s Office, one to the office of 
the Lower Division, one divided between the 
offices of the Dean of Women and of the 
Dean of Men, and one to the Appointment 
Secretary. Additional copies of the women’s 
photographs were supplied to the matron of 
the women’s dormitory. 

Many advantages and conveniences are ob- 
tained by this addition to the records, the 
chief being what may be termed the “ human- 
izing” of the records. The record card of 
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Mr. A. B. Smith is no longer an entirely im- 
personal record of one of the many Smiths, 
difficult to identify in the minds of those deal- 
ing with it; for through the attached photo- 
graph it is at once associated with Mr. Smith’s 
personality. 

The photographs were taken on ordinary 
films, and the prints may be trimmed down to 
about 2% X 2} inches, the vertical length of 
the head in the finished picture being about 
one inch. 

Running vertically along the left-hand edge 
of the finished print, in a space about five 
eighths of an inch wide, is a reproduction of 
the student’s signature. This signature on 
the print is an essential point, for it allows 
the photographs to be identified and alpha- 
betized without any elaborate index system. 
This result is obtained by a special arrange- 
ment of a kodak with two lenses. One, a por- 
trait lens, photographs the head under fixed 
conditions of focus, light and exposure; the 
other simultaneously photographs onto the 
same film the signature which has been placed 
on a card in a holder in front of it. The 
arrangement has proved to be satisfactory 
and inexpensive, and has allowed the pictures 
to be taken rapidly. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR NEW YORK CITY 
TEACHERS 

AccorDING to a press despatch from Albany 
William L. Ettinger, superintendent of schools 
for, New York City, has no jurisdiction over 
the examination of prospective public school 
teachers in that city, and any teachers placed 
on the eligible list by the board of examiners 
must be issued licenses by him. 

This is the decision of Acting Commissioner 
of Education Frank B. Gilbert, who has been 
considering for several months the contention 
of Mr. Ettinger that he has authority over 
examination for public school teachers in his 
district. 

The question was laid before Mr. Gilbert 
by the Board of Examiners, Superintendent 
Ettinger, the Board of Education and the 
Federation of Teachers’ Associations. 

With the exception of the preparation of 
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the eligible list and the examination of teach- 
ers, the school superintendent and the Board 
of Education have no more authority over 
the Board of Examiners than they have over 


* other local boards, Mr. Gilbert decided. 


Appeals from the determination of the 
Board of Examiners as to the ranking of 
teachers, from their examinations, may be 
carried to the commissioner of education 
through the proper channels, if such action 
appears necessary, Commissioner Gilbert as- 
serts. It is impracticable, however, he be- 
lieves, to permit the making of appeals gen- 
erally 

“The presumption should be,” he says, that 
the ratings are fair.” 

If the superintendent of schools, in review- 
ing the complaint of a teacher after proper 
consideration, believes the action of the Board 
of Examiners warrants appeal to the com- 
missioner, the decision goes on, he may hand 
up the appeal. It is then in the discretion of 
the commissioner whether or not he will con- 
sider it. 

Although the by-laws of the Board of Edu- 
cation state that the board may determine the 
subjects upon which prospective teachers may 
be questioned on examination aud the dates 
for the examination, Mr. Gilbert finds that 
the board has no such right and the by-laws 
are invalid in this particular. 

The Board of Superintendents, he says, 
may determine the examination subjects, and 
the Board of Education should prescribe such 
subjects on the recommendation of the super- 
intendents. 

“Determination of the passing mark upon 
the examinations,” he continued, “enters di- 
rectly into the determination of the fitness 
of the applicant for a license and should be 
made by the Board of Examiners, subject to 
the review as prescribed by law.” 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Nominations for officers for the Department 
of Superintendence have been made as fol- 
lows: For President—William L. Ettinger, 
superintendent city schools, New York City; 
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John F. Keating, superintendent city schools, 
Pueblo, Colo.; Herbert S. Weet, superintend- 
ent city schools, Rochester, N. Y.; Charles O. 
Williams, county superintendent of schools, 
Mmphis, Tenn.; John W. Withers, superin- 
tendent city schools, St. Louis, Mo.; R. G. 
Jones, Cleveland, Ohio, and J. M. Gwinn, 
New Orleans, La. For Vice-president—E. C. 
Broome, superintendent city schools, East 
Orange, N. J.; Will C. Wood, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Sacramento, 
Calif. For Second Vice-president—Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent city schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Will C. Wood, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Sacramento, Calif. 
For Secretary—Theda Gildemeister, Winona 
State Normal School, Winona, Minn.; Belle 
M. Ryan, assistant superintendent city schools, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Dr. Epwin C. Broome, of East Orange, 
N. J., has been elected superintendent of the 
Philadelphia schools by the Board of Educa- 
tion to sueceed Dr. John P. Garber, who re- 
signed about a year ago. 


Epwarp Manpet and Miss Ellen A. G. 
Phillips have become district superintendents 
in New York City and have received their 
assignments from Superintendent Ettinger. 
Mr. Mandel succeeds District Superintendent 
Boylan in districts 45 and 46, who has been 
transferred to Districts 23 and 24, The Bronx, 
in place of Dr. Henry W. Jameson, who re- 
tires. Miss Phillips will supervise the schools 
in Districts 6 and 9, succeeding Mrs. Ruth 
Granger McGray, retired. 

Rossiter Howarp, since 1919 educational 
director of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
has been appointed head of the educational 
department of the Cleveland Art Museum. 
Mr. Howard has been Paris director of the 
Bureau of University Travel and professor of 
fine arts in the University of South Dakota. 

Proressor C. E. Horne, of the University 
of Porto Rico, has been appointed dean of the 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts at 
the University of Mayagiiez, P. R. 

Dr. J. D. Morean, Ph.D. (Columbia 716) has 
been appointed clinical psychologist in charge 
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of the psychology clinic in the department of 
philosophy and psychology and psychologist at 
the psychopathic hospital of the University of 
Iowa. Dr. Morgan is at present stationed in 
the Hawaiian Islands engaged in army hos- 
pital reconstruction work. 

Treva E. KaurrMan has resigned from her 
position as assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics, Ohio State University, and state 
supervisor of vocational home economics, State 
Board of Education, to accept the position of 
state supervisor of home economics with the 
University of the State of New York at Al- 
bany. 

H. H. Bares, principal of the City Teacher 
Training School, Cambridge, Mass., has re- 
signed to accept a position in a Boston bank. 


Proressor Harriet GLazier, on leave of ab- 
sence from the Western College for Women, 
has been appointed professor of mathematics 
at the southern branch of the University of 
California for the current academic year, dur- 
ing the absence of Professor Myrtle Collier. 


_ Proressor Euvcene Taytor, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been appointed head of 
the department of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 


_ Barrett Wenpve.t, for many years pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard University, and, 
since his retirement in 1917, professor emeri- 
tus, died on February 8. 


Hamitton Ho rt, editor of The Independent, 
has been appointed president of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation to succeed the late 
Professor William H. Schofield, of Harvard 
University. The foundation conducts an 
interchange of students between the universi- 
ties of this country and those of Scandinavian 
countries. 


. Dr. Victor C. Vaucnan, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical School for thirty 
years, has tendered his resignation to take 
effect in June. Dr. Vaughan has been con- 
nected with the medical school for forty-five 
years. 

Dr. Joun H. Finuey, lately New York state 
commissioner of education, calls attention to 
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the fact that Governor Nathan L. Miller is a 
graduate of a New York State Normal School. 
that he has taught a rural school, that he was 
principal of a village school, and that he was 
then a school commissioner. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made at Columbia Uni- 
versity that two of the three vacancies on the 
board of trustees of the university have been 
filled by the election of Judge Robert S. 
Lovett, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Union Pacific Railway system, to suc- 
ceed the late Francis Sedgwick Bangs and by 
the election of Ambrose D. Henry, of the 
class of 1884, to succeed the late Benjamin B. 
Lawrence. The place of the late Bishop 
Burch has not yet been filled. 


, A NATIONAL committee under the chairman- 
ship of A. Lincoln Filene, of Boston, com- 
posed of prominent persons interested in the 
promotion of public education, has been or- 
ganized to promote the passage of the Smith- 
‘Towner bill, particularly the creation of a 
Department of Education. Among the mem- 
bers of this committee are the following: Ed- 
ward Bok, Cleveland H. Dodge, Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Mrs. 
Percy Pennybacker, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
Wm. C. Redfield, George Wharton Pepper, 
Henry Bruére, Alvin E. Dodd, Asa G. Candler, 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Swan, Miss Mary Garrett Hay, Matthew Woll, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Mrs. W. S. Jennings, 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, Mrs. Edward Frank- 
lin White. The National Education Associa- 
tion is represented on this committee by 
George D. Strayer, chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Commission. 


, Tue Journal of Home Economics reports 
that there have been some changes, during the 
last few months, in the personnel of the office 
of Extension Work for Women, North and 
West, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Florence Ward in _ charge. 
Agnes Ellen Harris (whose position in Texas 
is filled by Jessie W. Harris, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska) has charge of the states in 
the northwest section (Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota, 
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South Dakota); and Mrs. Edith C. Salisbury, 
of those in the southwest section (California, 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska). Grace Frysinger is in charge 
of the central western section (Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana); while, since Miss 
‘Van Hoesen’s resignation, no one has direct 
supervision of the New England section in- 
cluding the six New England states, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. Miriam Birdseye’s work is with the 
specialists in the field. 


Proressor W. C. Rvepicer, of George 
Washington University, has been engaged to 
give courses in education in the summer 
session of Cornell University. Dr. F. M. 
Garver, of the Oak Lane School, Philadelphia, 
will give courses in education, and Miss 
Elizabeth Kundert of Hood College, courses 
in household economy, in the summer school 
of George Washington University. 


Dr. Freperick C. Hicks will for the first 
time, as president of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, pronounce the address of welcome to 
the seventeenth annual conference of the 
secondary school principals and teachers of 
schools affiliated with the local university, 
meeting in Cincinnati on February 26. Dr. 
John W. Withers, dean-elect of the school of 
pedagogy of the University of New York and 
former superintendent of schools of St. Louis, 
Mo., will be the chief speaker of the forenoon 
session. His topic will be “Leadership and 
College Education.” 


A CONFERENCE on physical training will be 
held in Huntington Hall, Harvard University, 
on February 23 under the auspices of the 
Boston Physical Education Society and the 
Massachusetts Committee on Physical Train- 
ing. Dr. Charles W. Eliot will preside and 
Dr. William H. Burnham, professor of edu- 
cation and school hygiene at Clark University 
will deliver an address on “ The Psycho-Phys- 
ical Significance of Physical Education.” 
Among those who will participate in the dis- 
cussion are Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner 
of education; Dr. Walter B. Cannon, of the 
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Harvard Medical School; Joseph Lee, Pro- 
fessor George Van Ness Dearborn, M.D., and 
Professor Herbert G. Langfeld, of the depart- 
ment of philosophy of Harvard University. 


We learn from School that there is a mis- 
sion on its way to the United States from 
China which will shortly arrive in San Fran- 
cisco. The mission consists of a group of 
Chinese eduators who are being sent by the 
Oriental Republic’s Department of Education. 
They come to make an extended tour of in- 
spection of American schools, and they will 
visit nearly every state in the Union. Her- 
man Liu, who is working for his doctor’s de- 
gree in Columbia has left for California 
where he will meet the members of the mis- 
sion. He will serve in the capacity of secre- 
tary during the stay of the schoo] men in the 
United States. The southern route will be 
taken by the Chinese in crossing the conti- 
nent. Many of the states in their path have 
prepared reception arrangements, and the 
schools will be thrown open to the visitors. 
The mission expects to reach New York City 
in April. 

Dr. JosE ComaLttonca Y Mena, a professor 
in the school of agronomic engineers of the 
University of Habana, has been appointed by 
the government to study the teaching of agri- 
cultural subjects abroad, and to report to the 
government the results of his investigations 
in foreign countries. 


Proressor James C. Irvine has been ap- 
pointed to the principalship of the University 
of St. Andrews, vacant through the death of 
Sir John Herkless. He has been associated 
with his alma mater as student, lecturer and 
professor of chemistry for over 20 years. 


THe twenty-fifth anniversary of the publi- 
cation of the discovery of the roentgen ray 
by Professor Roentgen has been celebrated 
with tributes to Roentgen in Germany. He 
retired last spring from the chair of experi- 
mental physics at the University of Munich. 

Dr. W. LietzmMann has been appointed pro- 


fessor of the teaching of the exact sciences at 
the University of Géttingen. 
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A cHair of cooperation at the Collége de 

France is to be established on a foundation 
created by the cooperative societies of France 
with Professor Charles Gide as its first occu- 
pant. 
. THe General Confederation of Labor of 
Costa Rica has decided to found a Labor Uni- 
versity which shall make education more gen- 
eral among the laboring classes and in par- 
ticular those branches of learning connected 
with the trades. According to the plan the 
labor university will have no special govern- 
ing body nor fixed faculty, but will be gov- 
erned by the executive committee of the 
confederation, the chairs of the various 
branches of study being occupied by capable 
laborers who volunteer for this work. 

Tue corner stone of the National University 

building has recently been laid in San Salva- 
dor with appropriate ceremonies, the presi- 
dent of the republic, the cabinet officers and 
the diplomatic corps being in attendance. 
, Tue first convention of Chilean students was 
held recently in the University of Chile in 
Santiago. Pedro Leon Loyola was elected 
chairman of the convention. Discussions 
were held and resolutions passed concerning 
the aspirations and future of Chilean stu- 
dents. 


, THe Federation of Students of Peru has 
made agreements with the students’ federa- 
tions of the Argentine Republic and Vene- 
zuela for intellectual interchange by means of 
books—scientific, historic, literary, sociologic 
—and artistic monographs, excursions and 
international congresses. Efforts will be 
made to improve methods of public instruc- 
tion and to encourage study among the people 
of the respective countries. A consideration 
of social problems and the maintenance of 
popular universities are among the proposed 
activities of the federations. An active 
propaganda will be made in favor of Ameri- 
ean ideals, an interchange of students, and 
the cementing of friendship by closer bonds 
between the American nations. 


Trustees of public schools of the Province 
of Ontario, Canada, have formed an associa- 
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tion and are conducting a campaign to stim- 
ulate a deeper interest in primary and second- 
ary schools. Fifty county educational asso- 
ciations have been organized and additional 
associations will be formed in the remaining 
counties of the province. Each association is 
expected to hold from 5 to 10 conferences in 
small centers in the rural districts. Among 
the topics suggested for these conferences are: 
Democracy and education; The school as a 
community center; Continuation classes; The 
noon lunch in rural schools; Medical and den- 
tal inspection; The value of education to the 
individual and the state; Cooperation of 
trustees, teachers and inspectors; Women on 
school boards; Home and school clubs; The 
school building and equipment, and Rural de- 
population and schools. 

Ir is planned to establish a second National 
University in China which will be situated in 
Nanking, the old southern capital. It is 
hoped that the university will open its doors 
next fall. A greater part of Nanking Teach- 
ers College, already established, will serve as 
the foundation of the university, so that when 
the latter opens it will embrace a college of 
liberal arts and sciences, and four professional 
schools, viz.: agriculture, engineering, com- 
merce and education. 

Jiro Harapa, a business man of Osaka, has 
made a deed of gift of his whole property, 
about $7,500,000, to the Japanese nation. The 
gift is to be applied for charitable and educa- 
tional purposes according to the needs of the 
times and the judgment of the Imperial Board 
of Audit. Only 40 per cent. of the revenue is 
to be spent each year, and the remaining 60 
per cent. is to be reinvested. 





DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CONTENTS OF COURSES ON EDUCATION 


To tHe Eprror or Scuoon anp Society: In 
your issue of January 29, 1921, you present a 
communication from C. O. D. on education 
courses at the University of Michigan summer 
session, 1921. Some items in that statement 
are worthy of comment. 

After showing the small beginnings of peda- 
gogy in American universities, he points with 
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pride to the contrasting situation to-day. 
Twenty-seven courses are to be given at the 
University of Michigan in the summer of 
1921. But the character of the listed courses 
seems rather extraordinary. In commenting 
upon them, I am assuming that the name of 
the course reveals its general character. If it 
does not, my comments are to that extent 
misplaced. 

One course in the history of education is 
to be offered, and that one in American edu- 
cation, only. Why, in these days of social] un- 
rest, do we have no outlet on the great streams 
of historic development in education? Has 
the past nothing for us, or has America 
nothing to learn from that past? 

In general interpretative theory, there are 
at most three (3) courses, Nos. 7, 15 and 20. 
In the general psychology of education, we 
have one (1) course no. 2, with two (2) 
weakly supplementary ones, 10 and 12, and 
two other possible supplementary ones, Nos. 9 
and 26. 

In general school administration there is a 
rich listing, Nos. 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24, 25. 
The single course on rural education might 
be added here, but it is needed in many other 
places in the list, too. 

The most amazing array of courses is found 
in the field of tests, measurements and scales. 
Here we list at least six (6) courses, with a 
probability that several others are primarily 
to be placed in this same list. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 
8 and 11 certainly belong here; 9 and 10 
probably do. 

Courses 22 and 26 have a certain bearing 
on the world outside the school room, and 
interpreted broadly these would help to bal- 
ance the academic quality of the other courses. 
Course 27 seems a rather strange title for the 
education department. 

But now I come to the most disheartening 
aspect of the whole array. Tucked away in 
the middle of the list, with the significant 
number 13, I find a single course devoted to 
“Social Education.” To be sure 22 and 26 
have a certain bearing on the problem, but 
by indirection. Less than 4 per cent. of this 
list of courses given to a consideration of the 
most fundamental problem in education to- 
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day! More than 50 per cent. of the courses 
are devoted to the mechanics of the school 
room—in a day when the whole question of 
mechanics is in dispute! 

In the preface to his “ Elementary Experi- 
ments in Education,” Professor Starch sug- 
gests that “educational experiments require 
no preliminary training in psychology.” Do 
these courses at the University of Michigan 
show how fully teachers of education are de- 
voted to an unilluminated development of the 
mechanisms of schooling? History is neg- 
lected; the broader aspects of psychological 
theory and the fundamental principles are 
merely touched upon; the social relationships 
and significances of the school, and the bio- 
logical and sociological foundations of educa- 
tion merely glanced at—in order to plunge 
into the mazes of experiment, test, scale and 
administrative technique and routine! 

Is there any wonder that education lan- 
guishes and that the publie is doubtful of 
the values of schooling? We are building up 
a magnificent educational machine. What is 
it for? 

Josepn K. Hart 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


A NATIONAL research among educators for 
the best method of character education in 
public schools, which carries an award of 
$20,000, will close at midnight Washington’s 
Birthday next. In each state a committee of 
nine collaborators has been working for over 
a year, and the award for the best plan will 
go to some state, to be divided, $4,000 to the 
chairman and $2,000 to each of his eight 
collaborators. After the judges have made the 
award, all the better plans will be distributed 
to the leading educators of the nation for 
study. The research is under the control of 
The Character Education Institution, of 
Washington, D. C., which has as its board 
of directors many of the state commission- 
ers and state superintendents of education 
throughout the nation. The donor of the 
award, who is a business man interested in 
character education for all children, refuses 
to allow his,name to be made public, but as 
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the advising treasurer of the institution, has 
promised to supply personally $1,000 a month 
($12,000 a year) for continued advanced 
thinking, in order that the educators of the 
nation may succeed in solving the problems 
of character education. He believes that if 
the good purposes of the children can be 
strengthened and their habits wisely formed, 
they will do better intellectual work in school 
and turn out better men and women, which 
means better sons and daughters to their 
parents, better fathers and mothers to their 
own children, better citizens for their nation, 
and more fully successful in their lives. With 
this belief educators agree, and they think 
that they ought to have universal sympathy in 
this effort to better the school work for char- 
acter development and to help the homes of 
the nation bring up the children as good citi- 
zens. The Character Education Institution is 
preparing a bulletin on the “Character Edu- 
eation of Babies,” in consultation with the 
officers of the National Congress of Mothers. 
It is trying to discover how to diagnose the 
character of children so as to find out what 
influences any child needs as a stimulation 
for its character development, also how to in- 
terest the children in moral wisdom that they 
may profit by the experiences of their elders, 
also how to persuade them to be loyal to great 
moral ideas in their daily lives. The problems 
of religious education are not within the field 
of this education research institution. The 
expectation is that the churches will form 
their own institution for that field of research, 
and discover the best ways and means for 
making religious sanctions effective for moral 
conduct. Public education has to present the 
personal and public sanctions. These have 
been neglected by the churches as factors in 
moral education. When the churches influ- 
ence the children profoundly with religious 
sanctions and the schools influence them pro- 
foundly with personal and public sanctions, 
then the level of righteousness will be elevated 
throughout the whole nation, generation after 
generation. In a republic it is an essential of 
national existence and growth that there be 
true and unselfish purposes in the hearts of 
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the masses of the people, both rich and poor. 
Good citizenship has good character as its 
foundation and education in schools and in 
churches must direct and stimulate character 
development for all the children. 

Mitton FamcuHiLp 
THE CHARACTER EDUCATION INSTITUTION 





QUOTATIONS 
FACULTIES AND GOVERNING BOARDS 


Tue differences between the ordinary in- 
dustrial employment and the conduct of a 
society or guild of scholars in a university 
are wide. In the industrial system of em- 
ployment the employee is paid according to 
the value of his services; he can be discharged 
when no longer wanted; and his duties are 
prescribed as minutely as may be desired by 
the employer. In a university there is per- 
manence of tenure; substantial equality of 
pay within each academic grade; and although 
the duties in general are well understood, 
there is great freedom in the method of per- 
forming them. It is not difficult to see why 
each of these conditions prevails, and is in 
fact dependent upon the others. Permanence 
of tenure lies at the base of the difference be- 
tween a society of scholars in a university and 
the employees in an industrial concern. In 
the latter, under prevailing conditions, men 
are employed in order to promote its earning 
power. In a university the concern exists to 
promote the work of the scholars and of the 
students whom they teach. Therefore in the 
industrial concern an unprofitable employee is 
discharged, but in the university the useful- 
ness of the scholar depends largely upon his 
sense of security, upon the fact that he can 
work for an object that may be remote and 
whose value may not be easily demonstrated. 
In a university, barring positive misconduct, 
permanence of tenure is essential for mem- 
bers who have passed the probationary period. 
The equality of pay goes with the permanence 
of tenure. In an industrial establishment the 
higher class of officials, those who correspond 
most nearly to the grade of professors, can be 
paid what they may be worth to the concern, 
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and discharged if they are not worth their 
salaries. How valuable they are can be fairly 
estimated, and their compensation can be 
varied accordingly. But professors, whose 
tenure is permanent, can not be discharged 
if they do not prove so valuable as they were 
expected to be. Moreover it is impossible to 
determine the value of scholars in the same 
way as that of commercial officials. An at- 
tempt to do so would create injustice and end- 
less discontent; and it would offer a tempta- 
tion to secure high pay, from their own or an- 
other institution, by a display wholly incon- 
sistent with the scholarly attitude of mind. 
The only satisfactory system is that of pay- 
ing salaries on something very close to a fixed 
seale, and letting every professor do as good 
work as he can. In an industrial concern the 
prospect of a high salary may be needed to 
induce the greatest effort; but indolence 
among professers is seldom found. They 
may, indeed, prefer a line of work less im- 
portant than some other; a man may desire 
to do research who is better fitted for teach- 
ing, or he may prefer to teach advanced stu- 
dents when there is a greater need of the 
strongest i-en in more elementary instruction ; 
but failure to work hard is rare. 

The governing boards of universities hav- 
ing, then, the ultimate legal control in their 
hands, and yet not being in the position of 
industrial employers, it is pertinent to in- 
quire what their relation to the professors 
should be. If we bear in mind the concep- 
tion of a society or guild of scholars, that re- 
lation usually becomes in practise clear. The 
scholars, both individually and gathered into 
faculties, are to provide the expert knowledge; 
the governing board the financial manage- 
ment, the general coordination, the arbitral 
determinations, and the preservation of the 
general direction of public policy. In the 
words of a former member of the Harvard 
Corporation, their business is to “serve 
tables.” The relation is not one of employer 
and employed, of superior and inferior, of 
master and servant, but one of mutual co- 
operation for the promotion of the scholars’ 
work. Unless the professors have confidence 
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in the singleness of purpose and in the wisdom 
of the governing boards, and unless these in 
their turn recognize that they exist to pro- 
mote the work of the society of scholars, the 
relations will not have the harmony that they 
should. The relation is one that involves 
constant seeking of opinion, and in the main 
the university must be conducted, not by au- 
thority, but by persuasion. There is not nat- 
ural antagonism of interests between trustees 
and professors. To suggest it is to suggest 
failure in their proper relation to one an- 
other; to suppose it is to provoke failure; to 
assume it is to ensure failure. 

The question has often been raised whether 
nominations for appointments should be made 
by the faculties or their committees, or by 
the president. It would seem that the less 
formal the provisions the better. Any presi- 
dent of a university or college who makes a 
nomination to the governing board without 
consulting formally or informally the leading 
professors in the subject and without making 
sure that most of them approve of it, is taking 
a grave responsibility that can be justified 
only by a condition that requires surgery. 
The objection to a formal nomination by a 
faculty, or a committee thereof, is that it 
places the members in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion in regard to their younger colleagues, and 
that it creates a tendency for the promotion of 
useful rather than excellent men. A _ wise 
president will not make nominations without 
being sure of the support of the instructing 
staff, but he may properly, and indeed ought, 
to decline to make nominations unless con- 
vineed that the nominee is of the caliber that 
ought to be appointed. 

Attempts have been made to define, and 
express in written rules, the relation between 
the faculties and the governing boards; but 
the best element in that relation is an in- 
tangible, an indefinable, influence. If hus- 
band and wife should attempt to define by 
regulations their respective rights and duties 
in the household, that marriage could safely 
be pronounced a failure. The essence of the 
relation is mutual confidence and mutual re- 
gard; and the respective functions of the 
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faculties and the governing boards—those 
things that each had better undertake, those 
it had better leave to the other, and those 
which require mutual concession—are best 
learned from experience and best embodied in 
tradition. Tradition has great advantages 
over regulations. It is a more delicate in- 
strument; it accommodates itself to things 
that are not susceptible of sharp definition; 
it is more flexible in its application, making 
exceptions and allowances which it would be 
difficult to foresee or prescribe. It is also 
more stable. Regulations can be amended; 


tradition can not, for it is not made, but 
grows, and can be altered only by a gradual 
change in general opinion, not by a majority 
vote. In short, it can not be amended, but 
only outgrown.—President A. Lawrence Lowell 
of Harvard University in his Annual Report. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE CLASS IN OCCUPATIONS IN NEWTON 


A com»itTre of teachers and principals 
in Newton, Massachusetts, cooperating with 
Superintendent U. G. Wheeler, in November, 
1919, decided to ask the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, to give six lessons to seventh 
and eighth grade teachers in order to prepare 
them for teaching classes in occupations. 
The lessons as planned were given, an hour 
and a half each, two of them before the 
classes in the schools were started in Jan- 
uary, 1920, and four afterwards. 

Mimeographed outlines were distributed in 
connection with the lessons to teachers. These 
outlines cover the following topics: 

Subject matter for a class in occupations. 

Methods of teaching such a class. 

Outlines for an investigation of occupations. 

Matters of record for vocational counseling. 

A list of common occupations. 

A brief bibliography of books on occupations. 

Sample lessons on specific occupations and on 
the general problems of the occupational 
world and its relation to school work. 

Full opportunity was given for questions 
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and explanation of difficulties. A number of 
high-school teachers and others from the ele- 
mentary schools attended the discussions and 
have since utilized some of the material in 
connection with the studies of the curriculum. 

At the end of a year’s experience with the 


~ glass in occupations, the school principals con- 


cerned and the teachers of the classes in 
seventh and eighth grades were asked a num- 
ber of questions. Every attempt was made to 
secure the freest criticism, particularly by 
unsigned papers sent directly to the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University. 
The answers to the questions revealed numer- 
ous difficulties, and are instructive as indi- 
cating difficulties common to all subjects with 
which teachers are unfamiliar. The Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance hopes to meet some of 
the difficulties by means of studies in this 
field, and arrangements are now being made 
to provide for exchange of experiences and for 
better supervision. 


The following are the questions submitted 
and the answers received. 

1. Do you approve of this effort to have children 
study and discuss occupations and occupa- 
tional problems? 

Yes—16; no—1. 

2. Have pupils shown reasonable interest? 

Yes—17, 

3. Have parents shown interest to you or to the 
children? 

Yes—11; no—6. 

4. Do you feel any serious need of more subject- 
matter for the work? 

Yes—15 (5 specified need of more available 
text-books or outlines of occupational in- 
formation); no—1, 

5. Do you feel the need of more outside help or 
supervision? 

Yes—10 (1 specified ‘‘no’’ if necessary ma- 
terial were provided); no—6, 

6. Do you favor the separate class for ‘‘ oceupa- 
tions,’’ rather than extending time for 
civics or oral English to provide for this 
work? 

Yes—15; no—2. 

7. Has the work had any effect on the general 
attitude of the pupils toward school as a 
whole or toward the other studies? If so, 
how? 
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Yes—10; no—5. 

Interest in research work developed—3. 

Increased earnestness—2. 

Interest of correlation—1. 

Helped to find children’s interests—1. 

More practical themes—1. 

Improved self-expression—1, 

Increased self-confidence—1. 

Keener interest in health program—1. 

Habits of success formed—l. 

Alertness in studies—1. 

8. What changes in the present procedure would 
you recommend? 

A, Regarding method: 

Opportunity to visit local industries—1. 

Have teacher who believes in the work 
thoroughly, do all the work in the 
building—1, 

Classes for teachers—1. 

Subjects in each school should be 
chosen by its principal and staff of 
teachers, as they know the particular 
needs of the children in that 
school—l. 

B. Regarding material: 

More available texts needed— 

(a) To give information—6. 
(6) To suggest problems—1. 
9. On the whole, has the work been a success so 
far? 

Yes—13 (degree of success: fair—3; 
partly—1; not very, but slowly improv- 
ing—1); too soon to determine—2, 

10. If the Bureau of Vocational Guidance should 
do this work for other cities, what addi- 
tional suggestions can you give us to help 
improve the course of six lessons we gave 
the Newton teachers? 

Better and fuller texts—3. 

More practise lessons—2., 

More than six lessons needed to beeome fa- 
miliar with the field—2. 

Have practise lessons given with teachers, 
then with children other than their 
own—l, 

More impromptu dialogue work—1l. 

Instruction by person engaged in a trade—1. 

More instruction of teachers on how to 
teach certain type occupations—l, 

Instruction in vocational guidance in con- 
nection with other subjects—1. 

11. About what fraction of the time have you 
given to each of the following: 
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(b) General problems 


(a) Specific oc- 


(c) 2 (d) Any other phase 
about Dramatization 
schooling Ethics 
hse 
—2 
25 —3 
62 —2 
12. What original or out-of-the-ordinary methods 
have developed, or what special devices 
have you used in teaching, or what special 
successes have you had with the work? 
Dramatization—4, 
Debates—1. 
Special topic work—1. 
Studies better correlated—l. 
Class note book (for Gr, VIII.)—1. 
Correlated with commercial geography—1. 
14. Other suggestions and remarks: 
Study of occupations: 

Brings out relative importance to the 
pupil himself of every school sub- 
ject—2. 

Sets child to thinking along definite lines 
and develops tentative attitude—1l. 

Joun M. Brewer 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


Tue Council of State Superintendents will 
hold conferences Friday and Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 25 and 26. 

The Friday morning conference will be ad- 
dressed by Lorraine Elizabeth Wooster, state 
superintendent of schools, Topeka, Kans.; N. 
P. Shawkey, Charleston, W. Va., “County 
superintendents’ salaries;” Mary C. Bradford, 
Denver, Colo., “ Thrift in our schools.” 

The Friday afternoon conference will be ad- 
dressed by C. P. Cary, Madison, Wis., “ Elec- 
tion of state superintendents; ” P. E. McClen- 
aham, Des Moines, Iowa, “County normal 
institutes; ” John N. Matzen, Lincoln, Nebr., 
“Elimination of non-essentials.” 

The Friday evening meeting will be ad- 
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dressed by Dr. A. E. Winship, editor, Journal 
of Education, Boston, Mass., “ Non-essentials 
in courses of study;” M. C. Brumbaugh, ex- 
governor of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 
“ Physical education.” 

Saturday morning the conference will be 
addressed by L. N. Hines, Indianapolis, Ind., 
“ Certification of teachers;” Sam A. Baker, 
Jefferson City, Utah; L. T. Muir, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Saturday afternoon the conference will be 
addressed by Will C. Wood, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Annie Webb Blanton, Austin, Texas, 
“Federal aid to schools;” Harry E. Oleson, 
chief justice, Municipal Court, Chicago, IIL, 
“ Needed care of defectives.” 

Saturday evening after dinner the confer- 
ence will be addressed by Senator Capper; 
Congressman-elect Robertson, of Oklahoma; 
Congressman Simeon D. Fees, of Ohio, and 
Congressman Andrews, of Nebraska. Mr. 
Harding may be present. 

The officers are: President, Lorraine Eliza- 
beth Wooster, state superintendent of schools, 
Topeka, Kans.; Secretary, Augustus O. 
Thomas, state superintendent, Augusta, Maine. 


Tue National Society of College Teachers 
of Education will hold conferences Friday 
afternoon and evening, February 25, and Sat- 
urday morning, February 26, in the Traymore 
library. 

The afternoon session, which begins at 2 
o’clock, will be devoted to reports of the Com- 
mittee on Preparation of Curriculum in Edu- 
cation, A. J. Jones, chairman, and the Com- 
mittee on Standardizing Colleges, Schools and 
Departments of Education, J. E. Butterworth, 
chairman. Short addresses will be given by 
A. Duncan Yocum, “ Uniform nomenclature ; ” 
H. W. Nutt, “Common content in special 
method courses;” A. J. Jones, “ The determi- 
nation of the actual needs of teachers;” S. 
H. Courtis, “ Standards of teaching ability; ” 
A. R. Brubacker, “ Measuring teaching per- 
sonality;” S. B. Davis, “ A teacher-improve- 
ment score card.” 

The Friday evening session, which begins 
at 8 o’clock, will be addressed by H. H. Foster, 
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“ Student-teaching under the Smith-Hughes 
law;” A. V. Storm, “ Student-teaching in 
land grant colleges;” W. S. Gray, “ Distribu- 
tion of the student-teacher’s time;” C. F. 
Fordyce, “ Correlations between tests and rat- 
ing of student-teachers;” L. B. Hill, “A 
progress report on the ratings of student- 
teachers;” W. P. Burris, “ The Cincinnati 
plan of student-teaching;” A. L. Hall-Quest, 
“Training teachers to supervise study;” F. 
C. Lansittel, “ Giving effectiveness to observa- 
tion work; ” W. B. Russell, “ Scientific method 
of determining the distribution of school 
funds;” E. O. Sisson, “ The relation of the 
American school citizenship league to the 
training of high-school teachers.” 

The Saturday morning session will be given 
over to ten-minute reports on The Use of In- 
telligence Tests in certain institutions as rep- 
resented by L. L. Thurstone, Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Technology; Stephen S. Colvin, 
Brown University; Agnes L. Rogers, Goucher 
College; R. A. Kent, Duluth city schools; W. 
L. Dearborn, Harvard University. Studies in 
Curriculum-making will be reported by Ernest 
Horn, University of Iowa; W. W. Charters, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; H. 0. 
Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
John M. Brewer, Harvard University; Chas. 
H. Judd, University of Chicago. 

The officers are: President, F. J. Kelly, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans.; Sec- 
retary, Florence E. Bamberger, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Tue National Association of Directors of 
Educational Research will hold morning and 
afternoon meetings for members only on Sat- 
urday, February 26, the morning meeting to 
be held at the Garden Room and the afternoon 
meeting at Room 21, Hotel Chalfonte. An 
open meeting will be held Thursday, March 
3, morning and afternoon sessions at Haddon 
Hall and the evening session at Hotel Tray- 
more. 

The morning conference, which begins at 
9 o’clock, will diseuss The Use of Intelligence 
Tests. It will be addressed by B. R. Bucking- 
ham, University of Illinois; O. S. Johnson, St. 
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Paul public schools; Charles Fordyce, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Harriet L. Barthelmess, 
Boston publie schools; Guy M. Whipple, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Ira J. Bright, Leaven- 
worth public schools; E. L. Thorndike and 
Ben Woods, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The afternoon conference, which convenes 
at 2 o’clock, will be addressed by W. S. Gray, 
University of Chicago, “Diagnostic and 
remedial steps in reading;” Ernest Horn, 
University of Iowa, “ A constructive program 
in the development of ability to read compli- 
cated material;” Harold O. Rugg, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, “ The curriculum in economic and social 
studies; ” S. A. Courtis, Detroit public schools, 
“ Research as a distinct function of supervis- 
ion;” Carter Alexander, department of public 
instruction, Wisconsin, “ How to present edu- 
cational measurements in such a way as to 
influence the public favorably;” E. J. Ash- 
baugh, University of Iowa. 

At 6 o’clock there will be a dinner at Hotel 
Traymore, followed by the presidential ad- 
dress and business meeting. 

The president is M. E. Haggerty, school of 
education, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


THe National Conference on Educational 
Method will hold morning and afternoon con- 
ferences on Tuesday, March 1, at St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church. 

The meetings will be addressed by Dr. 
James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Il., “ The scope and significance of 
educational method; ” Rose Carrigan, Boston, 
Mass., “ Experiments in project teaching and 
supervision; ” C. L. Wright, Huntington, W. 
Va., “The high school project;” Margaret 
Noonan, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 
Mo., “Relation of text-books to project 
method; ” C. C. Certain, Detroit, Mich., “ Ad- 
ministrative conditions for project teaching.” 

The officers are: Chairman, W. H. Kil- 
patrick, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Secretary, J. F. Hosic, 
Chicago, Til. 


